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Alexander Hamilton. 


“ Neque enim hic ut in ceteris nationibus que regnantur, certa dominorum 
domus et ceteri servi; sed imperaturus es hominibus qui nee totam servitutem 
pati possunt nec totam libertatem.” 

Tacrtvs. 

Ir is a sad fact that party spirit is sometimes so violent as to assail 
even a dead opponent, if not with the bitterness of personal calumny, at 
least with a contemptuous depreciation of talent and services; and how- 
ever it may cloak itself with the specious pretence of opposition to a 
representative of dangerous political principles, the spirit which dictates 
or permits such conduct is mean and paltry. It is partly to this violence 
of partisan enmity that the present unjust opinion of Hamilton is owing. 
It is true, that in the period immediately succeeding his death, the deep- 
est sorrow was expressed and the most extravagant eulogies were uttered 
by all parties ; but part of this was no doubt an emotion of indignant hor- 
ror at the manner of his death. The state of feeling with regard to him 
has very much changed since then, and now men do not hesitate to de- 
preciate his services and grossly slander his motives and principles. It 
seems as though party spirit were restrained by delicacy from open mani- 
festations against the newly dead, but to break out with renewed viru- 
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lence when the worms and time have somewhat destroyed his personal . 
identity, and he is looked upon as an idea, rather than as a distinctiveim- 
mortal being. It can easily be imagined that Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay, whose names are now generally treated with such decent respect, 
although they will always be admired by their own schools, and by liberal 
and just men of all principles will, after a few years, be again made the 
mark of political skarp-shooters. But beside a resuscitated party spirit, 
there are other circumstances which prevent Hamilton from receiving that 
large share of popular attention and veneration which he deserves. Thus 
the case would be different if he received the benefits as well as the evils 
of party spirit, but his political principles have at this day no organized 
party to uphold them, while their old opponents are still flourishing, and 
have succeeded in carrying most of the measures which they then advoca- 
ted, and some which they would then have shrunk from. He never occu- 
pied the highest official station. His influence in the convention that 
framed the Constitution was so great and so wisely exerted as to call from 
Guizot the remark, that to him we are indebted for every element of order 
and perpetuity in our government; yet for two reasons his share in that 
convention has not received at the hands of the masses the applause which 
it deserves. In the first place, his speeches have not been well reported. 
In the second place, as a general fact, the prudent and cautious conserv- 
ative statesman, however correct his ideas may be, is rarely so great a 
favorite with posterity as the pretended reformer or man of progress, 
however erratic or unscrupulous, who appeals to the sympathies and 
emotions rather than to the reason. In reforming any evil, there is 
always a tendency to run into its opposite, and in all successful revolu- 
tions, this tendency must have received a check. To impose this check 
is as great a proof of wisdom, talent, and moral courage as it is to start 
the revolution, yet we are so dazzled by the glitter of a reform that we 
rarely bestow praise on those wise and necessary men who prevent this 
reform from becoming a worse evil. Thus we have few celebrated 
names of such persons, and thus revolutionists, who have both started 
and restrained a progressive movement, are admired for going as far as 
they did, but not for stopping where they did. 

Such are a few of the circumstances that have conspired to depress 
the reputation of Hamilton. 

Let us now consider the literary character of his writings. Among 
his earliest published works were anonymous pamphlets, in answer to 
Tory essays by Rev. Dr. Cooper, President of King’s College, (now Co- 
lumbia College,) New York, in which institution he was then a student. 
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They were printed in 1774, when he was about seventeen years old. 
They are full of boyish vivacity and spirit, and untrammeled by those 
literary rules which are practiced by older writers, but which would have 
been as a strait-jacket to his ardent disposition and quick vigorous intel- 
lect. Disregarding the years of his antagonist, (if indeed Hamilton 
knew who he was,) the closest reasoning is followed by the most familiar 
and in some cases puerile ridicule. Yet he never allows ridicule to take 
the place of argument, or fails to give a fair and candid statement of his 
opponent’s ideas. A trace of assumption may now and then be discern- 
ed, as when he says, “ thus have I proved, in a full, clear, and conclusive 
manner—,” and similar expressions occur more than once in his earlier 
essays. He sometimes unnecessarily denies to his opponent the merit of 
sincerity or good intentions. But his earliest as well as his later essays 
are conspicuous for one excellence which is particularly wanting in the 
political writing and speeches of the present day. He never seeks to 
carry away the minds of his hearers by mere party watch-words and 
slang, or allows a prettily rounded sentence, a bold appeal, or striking 
metaphor to supplant sound logic, or takes for granted any but the 
plainest principles of common sense. This is a trait that one would 
not expect to find in a man of Hamilton’s quick and impulsive disposi- 
tion, but it may perhaps be in part attributed to his age, when the habit 
was formed. He had not yet mingled in politics extensively, and his 
prejudices and opinions had not had time, by frequent repetition among 
those who would agree with him, to acquire in his mind the force of ax- 
ioms. His prejudices, indeed, had been all on the side of the Tories; 
and thus, as he came to his opinions by cool reasoning from first princi- 
plas, so he gave them to the world. He himself has well said of his 
writings, “ They are not the spawn of licentious clamors, or popular decla- 
mation, but the genuine offspring of sober reason.” Another conspicu- 
ous merit is their great practicality. He brings everything home to 
the business and bosoms of the men he is addressing, and shows them 
how their interests will be affected by a particular measure. Nor does 
he deal in loose generalities, but specifies minutely to what extent, and 
why, and how, they will be injured or benefited, and what is the only 
way of averting the harm or securing the good. This careful specifica- 
tion is far more powerful than the broad generalities now too prevalent 
in and out of Congress. 

In the turmoils of the revolution, he appears to have lost some of the 
vivacity, and rubbed off some of the asperities of youth: his style be- 
came changed in some respects, though it still retained many of its old 
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characteristics. It became cool, sedate, and dignified, but lost none of 
the persevering thoroughness with which it was at first wont to pursue 
to its hiding place, in first principles or ultimate results, every idea that 
was started. The animated by-play of ridicule with which he at first 
relieved the weariness of a long discussion, was nearly all discarded, and 
with it went much of the attractiveness of his essays. This is, perhaps, 
unfortunate, for even at the expense of a dignified and classical style, it 
would be well to have Hamilton’s political principles and arguments 
widely disseminated and understood. His earlier essays, although they 
are attractive, are on subjects of little general importance at the present 
time, so that they too have few readers. And thus it is the peculiar mis- 
fortune of Hamilton, that, while his most important works are repulsive 
to many from their tedious and precise formality; those which are at- 
tractive from their vivacity, are not of enough importance to secure gen- 
eral attention. 

The prevailing feature of these works is logic; homely but cool, clear, 
comprehensive, and convincing. His later style is earnest, but rarely 
impassioned or metaphoric. Yet the few similes that are scattered 
through his pages are striking, and make us regret that he did not oftener 
indulge his imagination. This very characteristic, however, was ex- 
tremely useful at that time, since his object was to convince and persuade 
rather than to please. The direct business-like tone of his essays was, 
perhaps, owing in some measure to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded during the greater part of his life. When very young, he 
passed three years in a counting room, and from this training he acquir- 
ed not merely habits of protracted and unwearied application to business, 
but also a degree of practical common sense which rendered him averse 
to visionary speculations in government as well as in trade, and which 
was very serviceable to the country in the labors of the Convention. 
From the counting room, he was transferred, after a brief interval spent 
in college, to the field of battle, and to the bar: neither of which latter 
spheres are very favorable to the growth and training of a dreamy specu- 
lative disposition. 

From the writings of Hamilton may be obtained a very fair estimate 
of his political character and principles. He was remarkable for his 
foresight. He may have arrived at his conclusions with the quickness 
of intuition, but he does not appear to have received them as settled 
convictions into his own mind, much less given them to the world 
without first severely testing them by the rules of common sense. 
And thus, although perhaps none of his predictions were verified to the 
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letter, they could always be relied upon as affording a better index of 
the general results of a measure than those of any other statesman. 

He was also distinguished even in that age, so fruitful of Cincin- 
nati, by the purity of his patriotism. Offices and honors are tempta- 
tion enough to corrupt the integrity of some men, but these he cheer- 
fully sacrificed. Much more subtle and dangerous foes to political- 
integrity are found in the eager zest with which an able states- 
man presses a favorite measure, and his expected triumph in its final 
adoption ; and these temptations are unfortunately strongest with the 
ablest men. Politicians of strong opinions frequently allow them- 
selves to be led away by a headlong pursuit of a single idea into 
neglect of what is admitted by all to be the immediate good of the 
country. Hamilton was proof against this temptation also and kept 
his eye fixed with wonderful constancy on the solid happiness and 
prosperity of the country. This trait was finely displayed in the 
struggle on the adoption of the Constitution. ‘That instrument con- 
tained provisions to which many were extremely opposed and which 
they feared would be baneful to the country. In these circumstances, 
some men petulantly opposed its adoption, although all admitted that 
disunion would be a great, certain, and immediate evil, while the others 
were uncertain and remote. Hamilton, however, warmly urged its 
adoption with all its faults, and then strenuously labored to secure its 
successful operation. He himself had already indicated what should 
be the course of a high-minded man in such a situation. “In coun- 
cil or debate, he would discover the candor of a statesman, zealous 
for truth ; and the integrity of a patriot, studious of the public welfare ; 
not the caviling petulance of an attorney, contending for the triumph 
of an opinion, nor the perverse duplicity of a partisan, devoted to the 
service of a cabal.” 

Hamilton belonged to that school of politicians which, whatever 
may be thought of it in general, is especially needful in the moment 
of a successful revolution—a school which, while it is heartily op- 
posed to all forms of oppression, is somewhat backward in movements 
of expected reformation. The influence of a strong party of this 
character would have checked the horrible excesses of the French 
revolution and averted the severe blow that popular sovereignty there 
received. In fact it would have been well for the cause of liberty, if 
this party had been stronger in all republican governments that have 
existed. Without it, our forefathers would have come out of the 
Revolution far worse than they entered it, and we should not now 
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enjoy the constitutional liberty for which they then contended. This 
is no place to enter into a defense of its particular principles, but its 
general tendency may be explained in a few words. Proceeding on 
the supposition that unlimited power is dangerous, wherever lodged, 
and that power has a tendency to accumulate where it is already great- 
est, it seeks to throw checks in the way of this accumulation. It 
sees that the chief power in monarchies and aristocracies is in the 
hands of the king and nobles, but in republics in the hands of the 
people. It therefore contends that in the former case the cause of 
liberty demands that many checks should be placed on officers and 
dignitaries to prevent them from becoming more powerful than they 
already are; but that in the latter case, the same cause demands that 
strong constitutional and legal checks should be placed on the people, 
so that they may not acquire that degree of power which history in- 
forms us they will be likely to use to their own greatest disadvantage, 
and the injury of true constitutional freedom. Of anarchy and des- 
potism, the two extreme evils to which all governments are exposed, 
it holds that we are liable to run insensibly into the former through 
the efforts of the people to throw off restraint, and by the unnecessary 
extension of the idea of self-government; while we are only exposed 
to the latter in the event of some one’s attempting a fool-hardy Napo- 
leonic coup d’ etat, the very idea of which, in an Anglo Saxon repub- 
lic, is ridiculous. While it seeks to guard against the former, it recog- 
nizes no present danger to our country from either source, and at the 
same time takes credit to itself that we are thus secure and prosperous. 
Its leading principle is concisely expressed by Hamilton,—* Real lib- 
erty is neither found in despotism, nor in the extremes of democracy, 
but in moderate governments.” ; 

This conservative tendency of his mind, together with certain pecu- 
liar provisions that he wished to introduce into our Constitution, has 
given some degree of plausibility to the stale slander that he was a 
monarchist. It is true that he wished our chief magistrates to hold 
office during life or good behavior, but he also proposed certain regu- 
lations with regard to the House of Representatives more democratic 
than those finally adopted. Moreover, in advocating a life-tenure of 
the Presidency, he foresaw and hoped to avoid the very evils which 
are now felt to be inherent in our present system, so that although his 
policy may not have been the best, he was certainly impelled by pat- 
riotic motives and deserves additional credit for his foresight. If he 
were theoretically a monarchist, he would merit the more praise for 
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quietly acquiescing in the form which pleased the majority of the 
citizens, and earnestly laboring to secure its success. But a man who 
spent, as Hamilton did, his best efforts in endeavoring to establish a 
free republican government, and who has left on record his expressed 
preference for such a form, it is both silly and wicked to accuse of 
monarchical preferences. The admiration which he was known to 
feel for the English Constitution may also have contributed to strengthen 
this belief; and it has even been thrown at him reproachfully as a 
serious stain upon his character. It is only, however, when such an 
admiration is allowed to interfere with a due regard to the interests of 
one’s own country, that it becomes improper, and it certainly cannot 
be shown that, with Hamilton, it ever did thus interfere in the least. 
It is needless to enumerate the many solid grounds for that feeling to- 
ward England both then and now. 

We cannot too often dwell upon the many virtues of our revolution- 
ary patriots, nor be too careful to throw aside all party preferences 
and unite in a common and hearty gratitude for the inestimable servi- 
ces of them all. We shall then soon see good reason for the exclama- 
tion of the English statesman, that in perusing our early history, he 
seemed to be reading of the actions of a nobler order of beings, free 
from human imperfections. 


Who is the Gentleman? 


A courtier extraordinary, who by diet 
Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise, 
Choice music, frequent baths, his horary shifts 
Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalize 
Mortality itself, and makes the essence 
Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 
Old play of Magnetic Lady. 


And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of Gentleman, 

Defamed by every charlatan 

And soiled with all ignoble use. Tennyosn. 


Tuere are three kinds of Gentlemen—the Gentlemen in esse, the 
Gentlemen in posse, and the Gentlemen impossibile. 
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Or, in plain “ Saxon,” the Gentleman-born, who can’t prevent his 
character, the true invariable old Damascus blade—the Gentleman 
Protean who changes his character with his ruffles, as full of conceit 
as Falstaff was of Sherris sack, and about as truly courageous, for 
with one slight prick of the steel out gushes his amour propre, and no 
character remains after the collapse, a clear case of reductio ad absur- 
dum—the Gentleman would be, who has turned up an ace, got property, 
begins to dress a la mode, struggles hard for gentility, but his personal 
identity clings to him, and burns worse than the tunic of Dejnaira. 

Ah! Phillip Sidney, thou wert a gentleman of truest definition! 
And Raleigh, thy memory is fragrant! Thy courtly etiquette was no 
art! Well Queen Bess knew thy shrewd grace and gentle wit—not 
as thy all, for thou werta philosopher and a discoverer, and a martyr 
spirit! And Bayard—well didst thou first earn that title of the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche. The sheene of no faire ladye’s eye e’er 
disconcerted thee! And thou didst ne’er turne from mortal foe! And 
thou never breakest a lance unjustly. And thou didst never cherish 
frivolous purpose or know friendships’ heresies. And thou wert in 
halls the princeliest, gentliest, and manliest knight that ever couched a 
lance for ladye’s gift. And many more could we name, but alas 

“The Knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 

My great grandfather, Sir Junius Grandison, once wrote a manv- 
script upon manners. This has been reverentially handed down, along 
with a colossal book-case of English Oak, which was grotesquely 
carved after the fashion of the times, and around the edge of which 
ran a nicely carved guilloche. On each side of the folding doors, 
woven around with Gothic tracery, is the family coat of arms, a shield, 
red ground, with three white cats, salient, and for the crest, a demi-cat 
rampant. This book-case, for which a dome had to be constructed in 
the ceiling, stands upon the shoulders of four lions, and sometimes, to 
my childish fancy, they have awakened from the drowsiness of centuries, 
slightly yawned and moved a paw, while, for a moment, their eyes 
sparkled as of yore; all, no doubt, resulting from rubbing them with 
my plaid, while the light gleamed mistily through the window curtains. 
But I was speaking of the Manuscript—one afternoon, having reached 
down from the dusty shelf this curious palimpsest, (for my Grand- 
father, Sir Junius, next of kin, had written commentaries across it,) 
I sat down to read, and just as [ came upon the following: 
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Marry a Gentleman of bloud was he, 

Yet drewe not from bloud his destinie. 

In him such charmes were found in consonance, 
His pride was girte withe gentleness, 

For wrong his courage had ne’er defense, 

His dignitie was not a thing of arte, 

But genuine, deep, and from his hearte. 

I fell a dozing and was startled by a hollow cough and a tap upon 
my shoulder, when Sir Junius himself addressed me, gesturing most 
violently : “ Bless me! A sorry scrip that for an age so alien. Ah! 
what havoc time has made of the gentrie of the olden period! What 
a gross sophism doth now appear my old maxim that gentrie is divine! 
The type of gentility—the very essence, eheu ! quam mutatus! My 
Lord Surrey himself, could he come back, would groan in spirit.” 
Here my worthy ancestor grew very excited, and paced rapidly up and 
down, scattering a cloud of white powder at every nod. “ Jupiter 
Tonans! Can it be that the stern, inflexible, elegant manners of my 
day, the subdued fashions, the dexterities of taste, the noble senti- 
ments, the elaborate but graceful modes of conversation, are thus 
vandalized, dragged from a transatlantic burial, to be thus travestied 
by exquisites, mendicants of fashion, who have never known the 
genius of their race, or the heart’s decorum and dignity, whose whole 
life is a fashionable misdemeanor, without second intentions, or a 
future or decent faith in itself, who would turn cynics and hate them- 
selves with an undying hate, if accident could betray them into a 
moment’s philosophy, or a spasm of common sense? Alas! they can 
never suffer from an overwrought sensibility, or feel a twinge of pride. 
No one, my son, can be a gentleman by proxy. Esse quam videri, 
should be your rule. ‘I'he true Gentleman is born so. Real etiquette 
is a seminal principle and comes from the heart, and is a sure prophecy 
of a generous friendship and genuine esteem—a principle too vigor- 
ous, fixed and honest, to subject itself to obsequious policy or heartless 
coxcombry, or become a figurante among blue-coated serving-men and 
languishing, superficial women, of style and empty purposes! No! 
it cherishes a lordly disgust of these * * * *.” Here a noise ensued 
behind the arras, andthe worthy Sir Junius, who was getting quite into 
a gothic mood, mysteriously vanished into the gigantic book-case, the 
closing doors of which thrust to by the current of air from the windows, 
where the curtain hangings were streaming at full length, roused me 
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from my reverie, when | recovered the manuscript which had fallen 
from my hand. 

One of the Gentlemen in posse is the Marquis of Waterford, pace 
sua dixerim (for he is still living) who, with his valiant coterie of 
admirers, is wont by night to overturn coaches ir, narrow lanes, pum- 
mel the driver, and then hastens to ring the door-bells of London, 
for the inmates to find a watchman bound and gagged, his throat painted 
red to symbolize a murder, while he, with his gentlemanly posse, takes 
to his heels, and in the evening attends receptions or conversaziones, 
where he may be found anxiously keeping within the bounds of a 

ost decorous propriety, and talking the demurest morality imaginable. 
St. Evremond was a mystery, but yet seems to come under this category. 
He could feign all the habits of a gentleman, possessed a deal of the 
bonhommie element; was capable of generosity ; could reason pro- 
foundiy ; but was an incessant polemist and often insulted perfect 
strangers for the sake of the duello. There is one I cannot name 
without a sensation of nausea—Lord Chesterfield. He insisted that 
the quality of a gentleman was an external fact, a device ad libitum, 
a livery without which no one could promote his manhood, or 
expect a decent destiny, or secure a posthumous respect. His moral- 
ity never went beyond his voluminous code of etiquette, which he 
never failed to enforce with the sternness of a Draco, as if to make a 
man smirk, and bow and recite a jeu d’ esprit with automatic preci- 
sion, was actually supplying him a soul with all the genial qualities 
and instincts which mitigate our life’s experience. We heartily 
despise that squeamishness which shuddered at a supposed breach of 
decorum, which made him write whole letters to his son while foreign 
minister, on some contemptible finesse—letters patent, wherein he 
endorses over to him his new inventions. In one he takes a most sol- 
emn oath by the Supreme, that he should rather die than hear of his 
son having awkwardly used his fork at table; and his integrity is 
further seen in one of his first laws—that, “ Your countenance should 
express one thing, and your heart feel another.” His whole life was a 
brilliant, successful hypocrisy, but over which rested an omnipresent, 
crushing tedium, that permitted not a single eminent, genuine joy, or 
even the fallacy of a momentary hope. 

When an ingenious man, a lover of his race passes through Ameri- 
can Society, and finds a hollow courtliness and artificiality, where 
from the nature of our institutions and from the warrant of our history 
as well as the assertions of our literati, he heartily expected to find the 
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highest dignity joined with sincere probity ; he feels like subscribing 
without a murmur to that harsh old maxim of Petronius Arbiter— 
“ Mundus universus eaxercet histrioniam.” ‘The whole world practices 
the art of acting. 

There is a class in our Republic of soi-disant Gentlemen—men of 
honor, as they would be termed—who are abject slaves to punctilio» 
and yet to whom we must concede knightly qualities, for they are often 
hospitable and generous to a fault, but are monomaniacs on this subject. 
A pointed satire or rude jest too often tempted them to abandon their 
natural magnanimity and quote from the old play of “ King and No 
King”—“ A slight note I have about me, for the delivery of which you 
must excuse me. It is an office which friendship calls upon me to do, 
and no way offensive to you, as I desire nothing but right on both 
sides,” or else they would be forced to lament with Don Sebastian— 

“ All my long arrear of honor lost, 
Heap’d up in youth, and hoarded up for age!” 

We recommend them to chew the cud of second intentions, a moment 
or two, and reflect upon the reply of Washington to a challenge—when 
he suggested the plan to his enemy of chalking out his size upon a 
barn door and blazing away, and if he hit, he would acknowledge 
himself killed and equivalent rendered; and on a second occasion, 
replied that he would fight if Martha Custis would consent! 

We have said that the quality of a Gentleman is born with the man. 
No tuition can impart it, it can but disclose the principle, and thus 
writes Eliza Cooke : 

“Nature with a matchless hand sends forth her nobly born, 
And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to scorn ; 
She moulds with care a spirit rare half human, half divine, 
And cries exulting, ‘ who can make a gentleman like mine?” 

Such a man is unwarped by outward circumstances. He borrows 
no standard, yields to no foreign taste, but is an oracle in himself, 
having a force, and serenity, and loftiness of soul, higher than the com- 
placency of kingly rank with an invincible temper, and a deep, calm 
morality, which accurately, but not hastily, interprets other men’s acts, 
then follows out its purposes without relenting. I have in mind while 
writing, the venerable form of one who is familiar to us all, and who 
seems a perfect Gentleman of the old school, whose devoted love of 
science and desire for our progress, prompts him daily to mingle with 
us in the Lecture Room, displaying that same urbanity and dignity 
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which characterized him in the former duties of his Professorship, 
May many coming classes enjoy his kindly presence. 

It is sad to think that men of hollow hearts can so closely assume 
the Gentleman that we cannot detect them in our casual meetings, 
They wear their character as a mask. You would fain look under 
their disguise and identify them. 

The distinction of a class under ‘the Gentleman impossibile,” may 
seem whimsical. 

But there are some whom no process can mould into the gentleman. 
You might importune from sunrise till dark without seducing them into 
an act of grace, or a refined sentiment. They may possess genuine 
good qualities, but they are coarsely grained 

Here our worthy Editor is at our elbow, and says “nay,” for want 
of time. We have written, currente calamo, from momentary fear of 
his visage, and as he has turned away—one word more. 

It is a strange error in some men of rapid fortune, to think that style, 
arrogance and duplicity, will sublimate their foolish nature into a true 
gentility. Humility and study may do it—attempts to swell never can, 

“ A Gentleman ! 
What, o’ the woolpack? or the sugar-chest ? 


Or lists of velvet? which is ’t, pound or yard, 
You vend your gentry by?” 


What are pou going to do when pou Graduate? 


Tuis question, varied in form, but in substance the same, is one 
which we have been listening to ever since we became fairly settled as 
Collegians, and were domiciled within the realms of our Alma Mater. 
What are you going todo? How little effort does it require to ask you 
this, my friend, and yet how large a prescience, how impossible a fore- 
knowledge must its certain answer imply. To the Freshman as we 
meet him in our walks, or chat benignantly with him in our college 
room,we put the question more because the subject is one familiar to our 
own thoughts, than from any hope of an assured reply. ‘To the Soph- 
omore, whose somewhat contracted leisure is mostly occupied with 
visions of composition prizes, or plans for some new species of adven- 
turous sky-larking, we propound the question more as an experiment 
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in “ moral influences,” than for any practical purpose. ‘To the Junior, 
who has just passed the dividing line of his existence—the equinoctial of 
his life voyage—biennial, we look more hopefully, as we confront him 
with the momentous—“ What are you going to do?” But, alas for the 
transient nature of serious impressions upon Juniors even, we are 
put off with some waggish reflection upon matrimony, or ingenuously 
informed that—*I havn’t the remotest idea.” ‘To the Senior, grave, 
dignified, and yet withal, possessed of an easy grace which wins your 
confidence as you converse with him, you propose the query as you 
would inquire of your tailor the amount of your “ bills payable,” or of 
your division officer, the number of your marks. In about nine out of 
ten cases, however, the Senior even, disappoints you. ‘There are some 
twelve alternatives between which, just at this particular time, (early 
in Senior year,) he is vibrating. He “may go to Europe,”—or, “he 
may read law,”—or, “he may study theology,”—or, “he may go on a 
farm to get rid of this confounded dyspepsy and general ‘ suspended 
animation,’ which besets him,”’—or, “he may do nothing.” If you 
venture to suggest to him that either of these departments of industry 
offers peculiar attractions to his capacity or tastes, he most probably 
disagrees with you. ‘The law is too dry ; theology too little lucrative ; 
teaching an acknowledged bore ; and farms too sparsely stocked with 
libraries and Havannas. On the whole, the Senior is like a ship 
which, near the end of a four yeais’ voyage, has lost her rudder, but 
which, with sails set and colors flying, is making a somewhat fearful 
headway toward any harbor, which may give her shelter and an an- 
chorage. There are the same liabilities, in both cases, to total ship- 
wreck, and the same dangers of stranding on some unfriendly shore. 
The choice of a profession is an epoch—a turning point—a crisis 
in our history. No care which has for its object a circumspect decis- 
ion of this momentous question, can be misplaced ; for it involves too 
much of our future happiness, to be carelessly made. ‘Too many are 
impetuous in their selection of a calling ; just as too many are, in the 
selection of a wife. Professions and wives are in many respects alike. 
A man should have both, but should declare in favor of neither, hastily. 
As much in the one case as the other is it desirable, that he feel assured 
of his capacity to command success from the one selected, for disap- 
pointment in this particular is, of all others, the most humiliating, as 
witness a briefless lawyer or a rejected swain. We too frequently 
allow ourselves to be captivated by some single winning feature of a 
profession, just as we are too liable to pledge the fealty of our affec- 
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tions to a bewitching pair of eyes, or a pretty foot. To prolong our 
assimilation, we might further remark, that “ unhappy matches” are 
as often consummated in thus hastily making choice of a profession, 
as in that still more delicate duty of wife choosing. The sole remedy 
in both cases is divorce. 

There are some among us who will have no trouble in selecting a 
profession, but whom nature, taste, and education seemed to have des- 
tined for a particular line of effort. To such we have nothing to say, 
except to congratulate them upon their good fortune, and bid them a 
hearty God speed, in their prospective career of success and useful- 
ness. But to most of us the highway of life is not so well defined. 
There are “lions in the path” of almost every calling, over which the 
mind’s eye wanders. Difficulties, dangers, doubts, cling tenaciously 
about every ambition which we hope to gratify, and mistrust of self 
mingles with all our dreams. And yet the stern truth that we must 
do something, that we must, ere long, grapple with the stubborn diffi- 
culties of life, in some avenue of effort, is ever before us, and will not 
‘down at our bidding.” Few of us but have felt anxiety now and then 
at the thought that college life is almost gone, and that the scenes, the 
associations, and the peculiar pleasures, now so dear to us, will be 
swept almost from our memories, by unsparing Time. Our names, it is 
true, will be laid away triennially in the College archives, and some an- 
tiquarian friend may occasionally turn to “ our class” to count the dead 
and revive his recollection of the living, as his eye rests for a moment 
upon the page which records all that is known of us. But it may 
nevertheless be claimed as a general rule, that our sheep-skins are but 
passports, so far as college is concerned, to oblivion; and that the places 
which now know us, shall know us no more forever. The thought 
comes sadly over us at times as we pass South Middle—that Patriarch 
of College brick and mortar—and our eye falls upon the stone thresh- 
olds, worn almost to the ground by the footsteps of an hundred college 
generations. How few of those who, in years long gone, have crossed 
and recrossed those old stones—whose forms were familiar in the 
door-ways, and whose songs have echoed along its passages, are now 
known of, or cared for, by the present occupants of their very rooms! 
Our own fate also, has again and again forced itself upon our reflec- 
tion, as we have asked a graduate of a dozen or fifteen years’ standing, 
something in regard to a classmate or cotemporary, and have been 
told, that he “ believed there was such an individual in College with 
him,” but he knew nothing of him now. But we wander sadly. 
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There are three things which we should be sure of, before we decide 
«what to do when we graduate.” First, of course, we must feel that 
we have the capacity requisite to a reasonable degree of success in 
the proposed calling. And it is here that many make their first mis- 
take, and, strange to say, very often from an excessive self-distrugt. 
Modesty is doubtless a cardinal virtue, but it is nevertheless true, that 
aman must begin by asserting for himself, what, in the end, he hopes 
to hear others asserting for him. Nowhere, more than in choosing a 
profession is the truth of Shakspeare’s 

“ Our doubts are traitors, 

Which make us loose the good we else might win, 

By fearing to attempt,” 
made manifest. It is not the least of the benefits of a College course, 
that it frees us from an overweening self-confidence, and convinces 
us that whatever acquirements we may have made, there are still 
others to be made, furnishing an exhaustless field for future effort. 
And yet, we should not forget that we are as well off as other men, 
nor fear to enter the lists of any honorable warfare. 

Secondly, we should consult carefully our tastes and predilections, 
and not yield to a whim or a caprice, what is due only to a thorough 
and complete knowledge of a fixed sentiment. There are many men 
at the bar who ought to be in the pulpit ; and there are as many in the 
pulpit, who should be in the counting-room. A taste for the study of 
medicine is one so peculiar in its nature that we are less liable to error 
in according to it its proper influence, than in the case of almost any 
other profession. Too many young men select the law as their calling, 
merely because their taste for speaking leads them to it. But vet- 
erans in the profession tell us that oratory is but an ornament of the 
lawyer—a most desirable, but, by no means, an indispensable accom- 
plishment, in his character. The lawyer must be such in information, 
and learning, and mind ; as well as in grace of speech, and fertility of 
imagination. The theatre of his duty is not always in public, and 
amid the plaudits of admiring friends, but oftener in the quiet of his 
office, absorbed in all important thought. The bar and the forum can 
yield him permanent success, only as the discipline of the closet has 
been genuine and thorough. 

Thirdly, a man must have courage, moral resolution, and the deter- 
mination to exert himself in whatever department of effort he enga- 
ges. Much has been said and written, on the importance of industry, 
and the necessity of application. We don’t propose to add a single 
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word to the familiar homilies on these subjects, which lose much of 
their just influence by the stereotyped manner in which, from early 
boyhood, they have been periodically presented to us. But there is 
another consideration not so frequently dwelt upon, which we may ven- 
ture to notice. This is, the value of a hopeful, buoyant, and cheerful 
spirit ; associated with industry, and softening the hard realities of life, 
by furnishing a perennial spring of personal content and happiness. 
That power which will enable us to rise from among difficulties by tri- 
umphing separately over each, and thus, by a slow and constant pro- 
gress, to build for ourselves a character, substantial in its foundations, and 
graceful in its symmetry ; is more sublime than that, which, by a sort 
of inspiration, lifts us at once to a brilliant, but often, a transient em- 
inence. A light heart and an elastic spirit, if joined with intelligem 
effort and a constant courage, must, at last, bear their possessor to gen- 
uine success in any profession which he embraces. 
“In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men.” 

Many go forth every year from the cloister life of College to the 
sterner duties of professional effort, who are but poorly fitted for any 
of the callings we have named. One reason of this is, we think, that 
young men do not decide sooner “ what they will do.” We are 
aware that there are two theories on this subject: the one maintaining 
that college should do for the mind what exercise does for the body, 
that it should discipline it for exertion in any, rather than in a particular 
department ; the other, asserting that there should be a certain degree 
of discrimination in all the training of a College course. We have 
neither the time nor the disposition to enter, at length, into the com- 
parative merits of these conflicting theories. But we venture the opin- 
ion, that if the young men of our Universities could sooner contem- 
plate the profession for which they found themselves best fitted, and 
could direct their reading, writing, and thinking accordingly, it would 
add much to the usefulness of our four years at College. 

There is much food for thought in the question, so familiar to all of 
us, “ What are you going todo when you graduate 7?” It is a serious 
question doubtless, but it need not be asad one. There is a place 
for every man in the world, and there are eminences along the road- 
side of life, which, with patient courage, all of us may reach. Shall 
we not then, as we separate upon the threshold of life, and sunder the 
ties which have bound us here, go hopefully ? 
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GAUDEAMUS. 





GaupEamus igitur, 

Juvenes dum sumus : 

Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus. 


Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Abeas ad inferos, 
Quos si vis videre. 


Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur, 

Venit mors velociter, 
Rapit nos atrociter, 
Nemini parcetur. 


Vivat academia, 

Vivant professores, 

Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quelibet, 
Sember sint in flore. 


Vivant omnes virgines 
Faciles, formose ; 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Tener, amabiles, 
Bona, laboriose. 


Pereat tristitia, 
Pereant osores, 
Pereat diabolus, 
Quivis antiburschius, 
Atque irrisores. 


Quis confluxus hodie 
Academicorum ? 

E longinquo convenerunt 
Protinusque successerunt 
In commune forum: 

VoL. XX. 


Gandeamus. 


Rott the song rejoicingly, 
Hebe’s arms enfold us. 

When the joy of Youth is ended, 
And the grief of Age suspended, 
Then the Earth shall hold us! 


Where are they, yon canopy 
Ere to-day did cover? 

Up supernal heights ascending, 
Down infernal deeps descending, 
Them you may discover. 


Fleeting is the term of life, 
Fleeting, quickly ending, 
Death approacheth speedily— 
Plucketh ever greedily— 
None of us befriending! 


Life to Alma Mater Yale, 
Life to her Professors, 

Live Yalensians, one and all, 
Unto flourish floreal 

Ever be successors ! 


Life unto the virgins all, 
Fair of form and feature— 
God the busy matrons bless, 
Full of love and tenderness, 
Unto every creature! 


Perish Hypochondria, 

Perish Ill-betider ; 

Perish mighty Prince of Evil, 
Every Antibursch uncivil, 
And the Truth-derider! 


Whence the daily gathering 
Of the student-quorum ? 

Lo! they come from far away, 
Lo! they flow in day by day 
To the common forum. 
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Alma mater floreat, Bloom beloved Mother Yale, 

Que nos educavit, Who art educating 

Caros et commilitones, Us, a firm-cemented band, 
Dissitas in regiones, From every near and distant land, 
Sparsos, congregavit. Hither congregating. 





The “In Memoriam” of Tennyson. 


THERE is among us to-day a certain class of critics, many of them 
rhymers, and as such not unknown to fame, but who sometimes as- 
sume the tone of satirists. The principal theme of their spicy satires, 
js the age in which they have the misfortune to be born. 

The nineteenth century, with its strange exciting toil, its wide- 
spread schemes of Christian benevolence, and its strange fearful and 
multiform crimes ; this age, great in every aspect, whether it be in 
those problems of political economy and state policy, which it is solv- 
ing in the scientific researches of its scholars, or even in the earnest 
life-long toil of its millions of men, at this their sickly sneers are di- 
rected. They are nominally the friends of genius, but in reality 
its worst foes. They have a poetic taste, impure to a degree, and 
yet continually forcing itself upon our notice. They would wish to 
have lived in the golden days of Rome or in the noble age of chivalry, 
and would that they had; then perhaps they might have swelled the 
crowd of sweaty plebeians who shouted at the sight of the great Julius, 
or perhaps they might have been scullions in the kitchens of some 
feudal baron. Now they are but parasites living on the surface of so- 
ciety, and not individual units in the great heaving mass of modem 
life. It is to these we are disposed to attribute the morbid poetic tone 
of the day, that taste which infects principally the young, which deals 
in pretty tropes and flashy similes, with here and there a passionate 
appeal to the beautiful, the ideal, the stars, ocean etc., ad infinitum. 
This taste, to be sure, admires beauty, and knowledge, too, because 
knowledge is beautiful, but it forgets entirely, that 

“ Beauty, Good and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 


Living together under the same roof 
And never can be sundered without tears.” 
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It thinks that beauty can exist where truth is not; it worships the 
proudly prostituted genius of Lord Byron, and lingers with pleasure 
over the richly lascivious lines of Moore, but it can find nothing con- 
genial in the spirit of Isaiah, of Homer, or of Milton. It is not, how- 
ever, our purpose to speak of the poetic taste of the day. We merely 
wish to mention the distinctive principles of a certain class of read- 
ers who will find few beauties in the works of the author, whose name 
is at the head of this article. To those who can forget the tawdry 
dress of words, who can stop to inquire whether they are led on by 
the syren voice of error, or whether it is truth which attracts them, to 
these we address ourselves. That Tennyson has great power over 
language and ideas, to mould them at his will, the world of Jetters and 
of literary men have long since allowed. Those critics whose intel- 
lects were of a calibre not large enough to grasp the fulness of his 
thought, have turned their sputtering quills to other objects. The 
great minds of our century have welcomed him within that charmed 
circle of greatness, where the squibs of editors, and the petty praises 
of amateurs, can no longer reach him. We do not intend, therefore, 
to speak of his imaginative powers or of the mechanism of his verse, 
but rather of the spirit which guides the current of his song, of those 
principles of thought which are the springs of his genius. We have 
chosen the longest of his extant poems, and that which hitherto is his 
greatest intellectual effort. For he says himself, in the “ Marriage 
Ode,” which is appended to the “In Memoriam,” speaking of the 
flight of time, and of his communings with the spirit of his dear 
friend : 

“I, myself, with these have grown 
To something greater than before, 


Which makes appear the songs I made 
As echoes out of weaker times, 
As half but idle brawling rhymes, 
The sport of random sun and shade.” 

It would indeed be unjust to look upon the “In Memoriam” as a 
merely literary work. It is something more than this. It is a sort of 
diary in which the secret thoughts and fancies of the poet’s mind are 
made known to us, and in which, as the name indicates, he is seeking 
to keep alive the memory of his friend. 

While they were lads, during their College life, Tennyson and 
Hallam, the son of the historian, were intimately connected, and 
during a long intercourse there grew up between them that noble and 
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reverent friendship which the poem has immortalized. Hallam was a 
man of most uncommon promise, probably one of the most remarkable 
young men of his day. While he yet wore the student’s gown, our 
poet speaks of the wonderful clearness of his reasoning and the accu- 
racy with which he could fell a doubt or detect an error, even in 
metaphysical argument. He was the master-marksman of a little 
band of fellow-students who, in their hours of leisure, were wont to 
fly the arrows of their wit at every error. 


“ When one would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string ; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 

And one an inner, here and there; 


At last, the master-bowman, he 
Would cleave the mark.” 


They who are spending the pleasant hours of their student life at 
Yale, might learn from this little band of warm-hearted friends, how to 
render their hours of social intercourse, the well-springs of pure plea- 
sure and lasting profit. But to return. Young Hallam died while ona 
tour thr ough the Continent ; on the banks of the Danube, in fair Vien- 
na, his noble spirit “ failed from off the earth,” and his remains were 
brought back to his fatherland to be buried in that soil which an 
Englishman loves so well. The loss of his friend was a fearful stroke 
to Tennyson. It has pervaded his whole being with a gentle sadness, 
and recalled him from the pleasant vagaries of his poet youth to the 
high mission of the Minstrel. Dwelling on the fate of his friend, he 
has peered with eagle eye into the future, and in his poem he 
has clothed his thoughts and longings in language. We have here the 
long results of his speculations on the future of man, and what it is 
permitted us here to know of an hereafter. Some might consider ita 
fault in our Poet that his work is filled with a deep and metaphysical 
reasoning, but the very nature of the poem itself renders this if not 
necessary, at least natural. Lamartine says that poetry and meta- 
physics are kindred studies, and can never, in the higher departments 
of the poetic-art, be severed, without doing violence to the one or the 
other of them. And, indeed, if poetry be not a vain and shallow 
arrangement of words, its province certainly is to impress truth upon 
the heart of man by making it pleasant and lovely to his fancy. It is 
only when the Eternal Truth joins its sympathetic power with the 
soft cadence and majestic flow of sweet sounds, that we feel the high- 
est, the Heavenly power of Poesy. Surely it is not alone the measure 
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and mechanism of a poem which attracts us ; these are attributes which 
poetry borrows from Music, that through their power truth, which 
should be the burden of the poet’s song, may find readier access to the 
heart. There is no truth of so high a nature that it may contemn the 
poetic garb. Even those of revelation assume this glorious form, that 
they, too, may find in man a readier listener. The lyrics of the king- 
poet, David, dwell on lofty themes and contain deep and subtle reas- 
onings, yet they are none the less poetic works. ‘This, tuo, is true of 
the Hebrew Prophets. But it is hardly necessary in this age, when 
Wordsworth is read by so many, to say that the poet of to-day should 
sing in a higher song, and be inspired with a deeper inspiration, than 
that of the pagan Homer. The “In Memoriam,” then, has for its 
subjects a youthful and pure friendship, and a heartfelt, ever-present 
sorrow. The spirit with which the poet enters upon his task, is an 
humble, yet a truthful one. It is with a hymn to the Incarnate Lord. 
“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove! 


Forgive ‘these wild and wandering’ cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


May we not at least hope that such a spirit will not be allowed to 
err; but that it shall see and know the secret things which are con- 
cealed from the proud and revealed to the humble? Of Faith, he says, 
it is all we have, that we cannot know, for knowledge is of things we 
see, and yet knowledge and reason are the gifts of Heaven, beams in 
darkness to man. ‘Tennyson is no enemy to science ; let it grow, he 
says, from more to more. 

“ But more of reverence in us dwell 
That mind and soul according well, 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


Such is his grand ideal of man’s march through time. The intel- 
lect in the long process of years growing more keen to separate and 
discern the truths of science and philosophy. While still the soul, the 
seat of Faith, holds preéminence, guiding and restraining its weaker 
though more presumptuous companion. With all the great power of 
his own intellect, he yet knows that his intellectual vision is circum- 
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scribed within a narrow horizon ; that in the light of reason man is but 
a thinking atom, in the great universe of creation, begotten, he knows 
not why, by the Supreme Intelligence, destined, perhaps, to some 
unknown glorious destiny, yet to himself a mystery greater than any 
his intellect presumes to scan. It is the light of revelation alone 
which reveals him to himself. Thus does our poet reason of Faith 
and its province, and yet, man-like, he is tempted by the very potency 
of his own sorrow. Sorrow that “ priestess in the vaults of Death” 
whispers strange doubts to him ; that the stars blindly run, that no 
overruling Power guides them in their brilliant courses. He does not 
look upon these thoughts as devil-born, and crush them on the very 
threshold of the mind ; he meets and conquers them. But when his 
intellect cannot solve the mystery, and when the light of his reason 
cannot satisfy, then he sweeps the dust of abstraction from his mind, 
and clings only to the tangible facts of revelation. Behind the veil 
of death, when the fleshy seal shall be removed from the spiritual 
vision, then and there he looks for light. 

Unlike Byron he is not a worshiper at the shrine of his own genius ; 
he makes no effort to usurp a place among the Gods. He does not 
recoil before the truth that he is a man, infinite in his longings yet 
feeble in his nature, chained in the prison of the senses, yet feeling 
within him a heart born for liberty. The vastness of man’s wishes and 
the poor realization which he finds of his hopes, made Byron doubt 
the existence of a Benevolent God. He rose in arms against his own 
destiny, and like Satan measuring the dark abyss of doubt with the 
eye of a deliberate judgment, he plunged in far from God and Hope. 
To Tennyson these unutterable longings of man’s soul presage the 
grandeur of his future destiny, and furnish themes for earnest and 
honest thought. Byron, accusing his Creator of injustice, would fain 
break the yoke ; he would not be the vassal even of a Deity. Tenny- 
son bows to it, remembering that everything is good and even great in 
its place ; the worm, the insect, the atom, and the orbed sphere, man 
suffering under the curse, and the unfallen cherubim before the throne. 
Byron is a fallen angel, battling with his fate ; Tennyson an obedient, 
suffering spirit, rejoicing in the power to regain by his own efforts that 
state which the seraph holds by nature. Which is the truer, the 
nobler of the two? Both are gifted with an Heavenly genius, the one 
looking around and seeing evil where good might be, understanding not 
even himself, and longing to know everything, blasphemes the Being 
that created and endowed him with nobler powers than his fellows. 
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The other meeting these same contradictions in nature with a different 
spirit, facing them with a God-like courage, and acknowledging his 
own incapacity to solve the problems of the universe, throws himself a 
suppliant on the “ great worlds’ altar-stairs that slope through dark- 
ness up to God ;” and tuning his lyre to a Heavenly harmony, joins his 
song with the voices of angels. 

Genius was created for truth, and when it is not traitor to itself it 
is Heaven’s fairest gift to man, but when it wanders from the path, and 
loses its hold on the only guide man has in this world, it becomes a 
curse, a brilliant fire, like the mirage of the desert luring the traveler 
on toa certain and fearful death. The province of the true poet is 
not exclusively to give birth to new and strange phases of thought, but 
rather to take our common ideas of life and raise them to their proper 
dignity. This is not elevating man in his own esteem ; itis giving him 
a just and proper estimate of his own position in the Divine economy. 
The colossal statue is rough and unsightly on the ground, but raised to 
the summit of the shaft, its proportions reveal themselves in a perfect 
symmetry. Begin then with the birth and conception of the child, and 
follow the life of man through all its changes and developments ; and 
with what simple majesty does our poet clothe every necessary act 
and office of the immortal. I cannot refrain from quoting one passage 


on the conception of a child, so replete is it with truthful beauty. 
Speaking of the bridal pair the first time they share the marriage bed, 
the poet bursts forth into a gush of song which fills every chamber of 
the soul with a wizard music. 


And rise, oh moon, from yonder down, 
Till over down and over dale 
All night—the shining vapor sail 
And pass the silent-lighted town, 


The white-faced halls, the glancing rills, 
And catch at every mountain head, 
And o’er the friths that branch and spread 
Their sleeping silver through the hills ; 


And touch with shade the bridal doors, 
With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 
And breaking let the splendor fall 

To spangle all the happy shores 


By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 
And star and system rolling past, 
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A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike his being into bounds, 


And, moved through life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think, 
And act and love, a closer link, 

Betwixt us and the crowning race 


Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; 


Thus, with a simplicity and purity of thought, more than worthy of 
the age, does this minstrel of the nineteenth century dignify every 
attribute of our human nature. In other hands these ideas might be 
low and even sensual, but with Tennyson they are what God intended 
them to be. A false modesty would fear to approach them, but to the 
mind of our poet every mental and physical development through 
which the immortal must pass in its contact with the mortal and per- 
ishing, has a purity peculiarly its own. To him, man is a being of 
angelic dignity of birth, but one wandering over the rugged and thorny 
path which the primal curse has decreed that all men through life 
shall follow. He sums up the whole of human speculation, and shows 
that it is vanity so far as it attempts to unravel the mystery of existence. 
Let man know all of human science, let him descend into the tombs 
of the Past, weigh the ashes of its heroes, and reason on the rise and 
fall of nations, let him follow Newton’s footsteps through the brilliant 
deserts of the heavens, and steal from the bosom of earth every secret 
of its history ; and withal what is he still, has he at all unveiled the 
mystery of his own being, or can he learn from Nature the attributes 
of Nature’s God? Can he look behind the veil of death, and say to 
what unknown land his own spirit shall pass when it has done with 
earth? No! Fallen or imperfect, man is to himself the great mys. 
tery. And yet our poet would not that man should shrink from thinking 
and reasoning for himself. He says— 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Reason has not been given to man as a snare, a trap to catch his 
faltering steps. If rightly used, it is a true and faithful teacher. With 
it he must meet the ghostly forms of doubt, and lay them as noble 
men ever have done and will do. His reason will teach him at the 
last, the beauty and dignity of his Divine slavery. Like Jacob of old, 
if he wrestle he shall obtain the wished for blessing; remembering 
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that now he sees “as through a glass darkly,” but behind the veil, he 
shall see “face to face ;” that death, “that shadow cloaked from head 
to foot that holds the keys of all the creeds,” shall make all clear to 
his vision. 

We have thus attempted, in a hurried and cursory manner, to glance 
at some of the leading characteristics of the spirit of Tennyson’s 
poetry. A sublime philosophy taking within its ken all of human 
learning, united with a fancy, brilliant in its imaginings, characterize 
the “In Memoriam,” and render it a study to the scholar, and a source 
of pure pleasure to the lover of Genius. If our words shall cause 
any one to study more closely the writings of ‘ Prince Alfred,’ or to look 
with a more critical eye upon what might otherwise be the mere pas- 
time of an idle hour, our end is more than attained. It is to the young 
men, the thinking men of our day, those on whose thoughts and opin- 
ions the future of our country and our race depends, it is to these we 
commend the pages of-Tennyson. In these times of hard and excit- 
ing toil, when many of the finer feelings of the heart must yield to the 
claims of a successful future, it will at least be grateful to the young to 
see so noble an offering as the “‘ In Memoriam,” made at the shrine of 
friendship. 

Surely our poet’s friend will live forever in this immortal song ; and 
others, perhaps, drawn by the fragrant memory of that holy friendship, 
shall learn to know the joys of a generous love, that bond between 
two manly spirits, now becoming every day more rare among the chil- 
dren of men. B. 


American Sympathy for Russia. 


An extraordinary and portentous phenomenon is presented by the tone 
of the American press on the subject of the Eastern War. Three years 
ago the country rang with execrations of Russia, and the English 
language was ransacked for abusive epithets to be heaped on the Czar. 
Now the majority of the leading papers of the country make no secret 
of their Russian sympathies. Even our quarterlies find room for labored 
articles, in which every effort is made to whitewash the civil and religious 
despotism of Russia, and to justify the insolent demands of Menschikoff 
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and the seizure of the Principalities. We have seen that in a crowded 
meeting in New York city, three cheers were given for the Emperor of 
Russia, amid enthusiasm such as has not been witnessed there since the 
visit of Kossuth. Soon we may expect to see bonfires lighted and can- 
non fired in honor of every petty advantage gained by the Russian 
despot over the only free government in Europe. Strange spectacle, the 
great Anglo-Saxon Republic sympathizing with the great bulwark, the 
propugandist and exemplar of tyranny in the Old World! 

Who, we ask, is this Czar Nicholas to whom incense is offered so freely 
by Americans ? 

Is he a friend of genuine civilization, a promoter of general intelli- 
gence, of freedom of the press, of progressive and liberal institutions ! 
Descended from a family, the Romanoffs, whose whole history is but a 
series of cruelties and unnatural crimes, only paralleled by those of the 
Roman Emperors, we look in vain for anything in his life which should 
recommend him to the lovers of liberty and justice. Does not Poland 
owe to him the extinction of her nationality? Does not Hungary owe 
to his piratical interference her subjection to the detested house of Haps- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein her degrading submission to Denmark, the 
Liberal party throughout Germany their disastrous overthrow, and Italy 
her prostration under the iron heel of Austria? Is he not a foe to edv- 
cation and freedom, and a fanatical devotee to Legitimacy? Does not 
his overwhelming force in the background embolden every petty tyrant 
and dishearten every oppressed nation? Does not his Court Journal 
proclaim that it is the mission of Russia to promote “ Conservatism,” 
and to crush England as being the perpetual fountain of “ radicalism,” 
and “ disorganizing principles ?” 

And in the present war, who was the aggressor? Who claimed the 
right to exercise a virtual sovereignty over six millions of the subjects of 
an independent Power, and seized on the fairest provinces of his empire 
to enforce the demand? Thesame man to whom American Democrats 
are bidding God speed. 

It is often said on the other side that the Turkish government is as 
despotic as that of Russia. No assertion could be less warranted by facts: 
In the matter of toleration, Turkey is in advance of most civilized 
nations. There is not only toleration for all religions, but the govern- 
ment does not interfere in their religious concerns, and leaves them 
entirely to their own control, while the Czar makes of religion a political 
tool, and by his persecutions in Poland, as well as in Livonia and Estho- 
nia, has blackened the Russian name with infamy. In the words of an 
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eloquent liberal, “he forced the United Greek Catholics of the Polish 
Provinces by every imaginable cruelty to abjure their connection with 
Rome, and carried out at a far greater expense of human life than Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, or Louis XIV, the most stupendous proselytism 
which violence has yet achieved. More than a hundred thousand human 
beings had died of misery or under the knout, as the Minsk nuns were 
proved to have been killed, before he terrified these unhappy millions 
into a submission against which their consciences revolted.” A similar 
but less severe system of” proselytism was carried on among the Luther- 
ans of Livonia and Esthonia. 

Again, Turkey respects municipal institutions, she grants self-govern- 
ment to her provinces of Servia, Wallachia and Moldavia, and allows a 
good degree of freedom to the press. The fact is, that the numerous 
reforms in Turkey, during the last twenty-five years, the growth of her 
army and navy, the establishment of educational institutions, the intro- 
duction of the arts and ideas of the West, especially the growth of 
Protestantism in the East, protected as it is by the Sultan from the per. 
secuting fury of the Greek clergy ; all this has long been watched with 
jealousy by the Czar, who has taken advantage of a contemptible dispute 
about the keys of the Holy Sepulchre to precipitate war, crush Turkey, 
and fulfill the dream of his house for the last hundred years. Aside from 
these considerations, the generous protection extended by the Sultan to 
the Hungarian patriots, when Austria and Russia, flushed with victory, 
were demanding their surrender, and the heroic resistance which his 
troops have offered the invader at Oltenitza, at Citate and Silistria, may 
justly claim our sympatky and admiration. 

Again, we ask, what is the nation that we are called on specially to 
hate? ItisEngland! England, connected with us by the ties of a com- 
mon blood, a common language and literature, and a common Protest- 
antism ; whose commerce alone is worth more to us than that of all the 
world besides ; to whom we owe the germs of almost all that is good and 
noble in our institutions, our habeas corpus, our trial by jury, our freedom 
of the press, our representative system : England, the refuge of all the 
political exiles of Europe, the only spot beyond the Atlantic where 
thought and speech are free, is to be hated and vilified, and the defeat 
and disgrace of her arms, desired by American Democrats ! 

The existence of such a feeling in our country, surely calls for an ex- 
planation. How is it that a country which should be the home of all 
that is generous and noble, should give birth to sentiments worthy of 
Naples or Siberia. ‘ 
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First, then, there is a party in the country whose political vision js 
bounded by Cuba. Every movement among the nations is to be esti- 
mated by its bearing on Cuban annexation. But the alliance of France 
and England is thought to bode no good to the schemes of fillibusters or 
of the victors of Greytown. There is also an obvious analogy between 
Cuba and Turkey, Havana and Constantinople, Sinope and Greytown, 
Mingled with this feeling there remains a good deal of old, traditional, 
British hatred... Many circumstances indicate the existence of an unfor- 
tunate degree of blind passion and fratricidal nfalice, which unscrupulous 
politicians have ever cherished and traded in forthe basest purposes. 

The large immigration of Irish Catholics among us has done much to 
keep alive this feeling. Again, there is a large party consisting of ardent 
admirers of Kossuth and Mazzini, and sympathizers with the Red-Repub- 
licans of France, who desire to see Russia triumphant because the Allies 
do not make war in the name of Democracy. We propose to consider 
briefly some of the arguments by which these different parties justify 
their Pro-Russian sympathies. 

First, efforts are made to excite distrust and fear of the Anglo-French 
alliance. It is hinted, that should Russia be humbled our turn to be 
“regulated” will come next. ‘“ Russia,” it is said, “does not stand 
in our way, England does.” This is as false gs it is short-sighted and 
selfish. Is there not room on earth for two nations of Anglo-Saxons? 
Are we to fear more from England and France than from a combina- 
tion of all the despotic powers of Europe under Russia? Does any 
one believe that republicanism and absolutism can peaceably divide 
the world between them? Suppose Russia triumphant, France de- 
prived of all influence on the Continent, England pent up within her 
island home, the Mediterranean a Russian lake, and the Czar master 
of Europe and Asia, can Americans believe that the spirit of absolut- 
ism would be appeased? Those fanatical admirers of Kossuth, who 
exult over every reverse that attends the allies, would do well to re- 
member his words in 1852. In a»speech delivered at Syracuse, said 
he, “If this opportunity be lost—I say it with the inspiration of proph- 
ecy—there are many in this hall who will see the day when the United 
States will have to wrestle for life and death with all Europe, absorbed 
by Russia.” He went on to say that Russia’s first attempt would be 
to exclude our commerce from Europe, her second, to foster domestic 
discord by her secret diplomacy and her gold. Again, at Syracuse, 
he said, “ The whole Anglo-Saxon race is bound by every considera- 
tion of policy, to check the encroachments of Russia. It is not in 
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Europe only but in Asia that you meet her. She knows that her do- 
minion over the world must be short, while the Anglo-Saxon race hold 
a mighty empire in India. Moreover, you yourselves, by the exten- 
sion of your territory to the Pacific, are drawn by a thousand ties of 
activity to Asia. Your expedition to Japan has a world of meaning 
init. * * * * You, by having extended your empire to the Pa- 
cific, become the heart of the world. You are brought into the com- 
pass of Russian hatred and Russian ambition. Either you or Russia 
must fall.” We may be sure that the Czar’s pretended regard for us 
is but a trap, and is based on his old maxim, “ Divide et impera.” In 
time past Russia has often shown her dislike to us. During our Rev- 
olution, she was on the point of taking part with England against us, 
but was afraid of the British terms. She refused to recognize our 
independence or receive our envoy till after Great Britain had done 
so, and had no diplomatic relations with us for thirty years after the 
Declaration of Independence. In 1821, she issued a ukase to forbid 
our vessels entering the North Pacific, declaring it to be a “ mare clau- 
sum.” Besides, Pozzo di Borgo, and other Russian diplomatists have 
declared that despotism is insecure till we ourselves become a king- 
ridden people. 

It is said that England is acting on selfish motives, and not merely 
from sympathy for Turkey. We have yet to learn that a legitimate 
regard for self-interest should be blamed. England has large material 
interests in the East, which were in the highest degree endangered by 
the course of the Czar. The possession of Constantinople and the 
control of the Mediterranean, by making: Russia a great maritime 
power, would render the independence of every other European state 
a mere name, and would constitute her mistress of three-quarters of 
the globe. As Kossuth said, “The Bosphorus in the hands of the 
Sultan saves the world from Russian dominion.” It is also the right 
and duty of England to sustain the law of nations, and to protect an 
ancient ally from an aggtession involving her very independence as a 
nation. Thus, duty and a legitimate self-interest combined to urge her 
to the course she took. 

Again, England is blamed for keeping on friendly terms with the 
great German powers. It is an old saying that charity begins at 
home, and we think that neither nations nor individuals are bound to 
engage from pure philanthropy in desperate and foolhardy enterprises. 
On the one hand, are the governments of Germany having under their 
control a million of well equipped and disciplined soldiers, and support- 
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ed by the bankers and wealthy classes of Europe. On the other, a 
disheartened, unarmed and scattered party, whose every movement is 
watched by a vigilant police. An appeal to the Revolutionary ele. 
ment would be a declaration of war against every crowned head 
in Europe, might cost England the codperation of France, and with 
her small land force would lead to speedy and utter defeat. In fact, 
it is the same practical Anglo-Saxon common-sense which three 
years ago prevented us from being carried away by the eloquence of 
Kossuth, that now prevents England from embarking in the cause of 
universal democracy. 

Should the German states next spring throw their weight into the 
scale of the allies, Russia will speedily come to terms. She can- 
not fight united Europe. Should they not take this course, the western 
powers may be obliged to invoke the wild and uncertain energies of 
revolution. Then we may see all Europe wrapped in flame, anda 
million men marching on the French frontier. A desperate contest 
will ensue, of which no man can calculate the issue. 

Who can say that Napoleon’s prophecy will not yet be fulfilled, Eu- 
rope be Cossack, the Russian frontier be advanced to the Atlantic, and 
the Sclavonic the ruling race of the world? In that case the follow- 
ing beautiful Address to England might have a deeper meaning than 
its author intended. 


“Lear and Cordelia! ’twas an ancient tale 
Before thy Shakspeare gave it deathless fame: 
The times have changed, the moral is the same. 
So like an outcast, dower less and pale, 
Thy daughter went ; and in a foreign gale 
Spread her young banner, till its sway became 
A wonder to the nations. Days of shame 
Are close upon thee: prophets raise their wail. 
When the rude Cossack with an out-stretched hand 
Points his long spear across the narrow sea— 
“Lo! there is England !”—when thy destiny 
Storms on thy straw crowned head, and thou dost stand 
Weak, helpless, mad, a bye-word in the land,— 
God grant thy daughter a Cordelia be!”—Boker. 
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Archibald Drazton. 
CHAPTER IV. 


“ The banquet hath its hour— 
Its feverish hour,—of mirth, and song, and wine ;— 
There comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelming power, 
A day for softer tears.” 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set,—but all, 
Thou hast al/ seasons for thy own, O Death!” Hemans. 


We must hurry by the minutiz of the first year, for with all their 
trials and excitements they are trivial and wearisome in their monoto- 
ny. Freshmen are themselves most eager for a new sphere, happy 
when they strut forth in a new relation. At the former dropping of 
the curtain, Percival and Braxton were in an unenviable position — 
that of tyro’s, targets for the shafts of Sophomore witticism, subjects 
of the stern old ruler “ College custom.” Since then, with an author’s 
license, we have peeped in at the side scenes, and have viewed with 
interest the progress of the actors. They have hastened to strip off 
the odious title, cultivate mustaches, carry “ Bangers” and wear Byron 
collars. ‘They have even condescended to make fiery speeches in 
Linonia, waylay Freshmen at the Depot, and electioneer among them 
with enthusiasm suited to the nature of the great cause. They enjoy 
recitals of a smoking-out immensely. They are Sophomores ;—could 
we say more! But hist, reader, for the prompter’s bell is ringing ;— 
give us full light, candle-snuffer—we will take our seat among the 
audience, and let the curtain rise upon us as a true spectator, remem- 
bering that the scene dates one year from the last. 

In the large, old fashioned room, with its deep-set fireplace, bricked 
up to give draft to the modern glowing Olmsted,—huge projecting 
beams across the ceiling,—undulated floor, by its settling, causing 
everything to roll off to the southeast corners,—and multiplicity of 
doors and windows, none could fail to recognize its locality in old 
South Middle. Were no other evidence before us, the pervading musty 
odor, struggling with tobacco for the mastery, and the rattling of the 
windows in their loose and ugly casements, would proclaim it. Tot- 
tering centenarian ! all romance of veneration is dispelled by inhabiting 
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its purlieus for a fortnight. The furniture is correspondent to the ruin 
and disorder of the building ;—a bright crimson carpet, stained and 
torn in places, battered lounge, and curtains of a faded blue brocade, 
are among the most conspicuous,—though perhaps not more so than a 
centre table, piled’with books, lemon-peeling and cigars, pushed aside 
now by a huge bowl of Crambambuli. 

Clouds of smoke almost hide the picture-covered walls from notice, 
yet above Lassalle’s “ Napoleon” is seen perched a plaster eagle, 
holding in his beak a gauze mask, while his outspread wings support a 
pair of foils. Underneath it hangs a boating costume, and flags draped 
around an ornamental boat-hook, show the owner holds some office in 
the ‘* Navy.” From the mantel grin a row of masks, each surmount- 
ed by an old hat, varying in style and shabbiness. The open book- 
case, with its finely bound collection, seems to be also a receptacle for 
papers loosely stuffed in, broken meerschaums, cards, and ash-racks. 

Everything is in confusion, everything incongruous ;—from the oddly 
assorted pictures,—statesmen, Sapphos, gamecocks, classic groups and 
comicalities, to the scattered boots, hats, coats, and boxing gloves,— 
from the coarse lumbering armchairs, to exquisite Baxter’s and Thors- 
waldsen casts. 

The party comprised five young men, whose flushed faces and 
bright eyes each betokened more or less exhilaration. They were 
gathered round the table in free, easy attitudes, holding drinking cups 
formed without stands, thus compelling each one to be drained off ata 
filling. ‘They were ready for a bumper. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Archie, for our hero was in truth the entertain- 
er,—‘* Gentlemen, are you ready for the toast,—all filled,—no heel- 
taps,—remember as our dear friend Horace hath it— Nunc vino pellite 
curas,’—or, according to our version, 

‘ And over a punch, or a sling, sirs, 
We ’ll merrily shout and sing, sirs, 
For we think it the wisest thing, sirs, 
To drive dull care away.’ 
Omnes, in chorus, 
‘To drive dull care away, 
w To drive dull care away, 
For over,’ &e. 

“ Here, then, is one, ‘to the glorious class of fifty ? To be 
taken standing and with three cheers.” Hip! hip! hurrah! 

“ Gentlemen,” said another of the party, “ there is one near us, who 
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I regret to see not among us, one whose social qualities and generous 
nature has endeared him to us,—I refer to Mr. Percival, and move a 
committee be appointed to wait on him and produce him, ‘ vi et armis.’” 
“ Move Mr. Braxton be appointed.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Archy, “it will be of no use, he is bent upon 
seclusion, but | ‘ll do what J can,’—saying which, he disappeared 
through one of the numerous doors into an adjoining room 

“I knew he ’d say so,” he exclaimed, on reappearance, “he ’s 
engaged upon a story for the Yale Lit,—but to tell the truth, boys,”— 
sinking his voice lower,—‘ Ned is something of a Puritan.” 

A few regrets are uttered, and compassionate expressions, and the 
mirth goes on,—speeches, song, and story, circle round the party, who 
are fast becoming more exhilarated. Meerschaums and cigars used 
freely, and the cloud of smoke grows bluer, denser,—penetrating even 
to the room where Percie is endeavoring to shut out the noise and 
frolic. 

The rain is pitilessly beating on the windows,—but the storm out- 
side only adds a new joy to the revelers within. Why should they 
not revel, when they can be merry in defiance of its power? They 
are conscious of it, and the noisy chorus rings out, 

“ Cheer up, my lively lads, in spite of wind and weather, 
Cheer up, my lively lads, we ’ll have a time together.” 

The wind and sleet are driving fiercely along Chapel street, and the 
few outsiders muffle up their faces as they hurry onward. One among 
them is a boy, mean and roughly clad,—having nothing in appearance 
worthy of notice, but his sturdy independence as he whistles careless- 
ly, and breasts the storm. Yet he is the messenger of life and death,— 
bearing daily, joy and anguish to the world around him. He is on his 
way now tothe College. But the merry party think not of what may 
be passing on the outside ; they have banished care and dull reflection, 
and have no thought separate from the scene before them. 

“ Another toast,—drink it standing,—Here ’s to the girls we left 
behind us!—hallo, Ned, you old anchorite,—do you hear! come out 
and drink that, won’t you ?” 

“Hip! hip !"—clash go the glasses and the toast is drank. 

“ Was not some one knocking ?” ‘“ No, it was the window rattling,— 
a song now, from Crawford,—a song !—Crawford !—a song !” 
Rap,—tap—tap,—the dgor opens, and before them stands the sturdy 
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little messenger, his clothes dripping, and the one word glittering on 
his cap telling his commission— Telegraph. 

“This here, Mister Braxton’s? Quarter ef y’ please, sir.” 

“ Wha—wha-—-what is it?” stammered the half-sobered Archy. 

“ D’spatch fur you, sir, dunno nothink bout it cept that.” 

Tremblingly he tore it open—one glance and a hurried exclamation, 
—and with pale face he rushed past the wondering party into Percie’s 
room, and throwing the slip of paper on the table, burst into passionate, 
repentant tears. It was a short sentence, but contained a world of 
meaning—“ FANNIE IS QUITE ILL, YOU HAD BETTER BE AT HOME.” 

A few words from Percival explained things to the others, and dis- 
persed them sobered, and more thoughtful. Leaving the neglected 
scene of revel he returned to offer consolation, and assist his friend in 
preparation for the morrow’s journey; cheering him with hope even 
while his heart was heavy with the presage of approaching evil ; for 
the way was long,—days would pass by ere the brother could be near 
the sister, perhaps then, 

« * * * . * 

Once again the sunlight rose upon “the Grange,” tinging tree and 
building with its life-beam,—dancing along hili-side, and o’er roof-top, 
till it entered in a golden shower through the window of the dying 
girl. 

“Has he come yet,—will he ever come ?—Mother, I shall never see 
him if he come not soon. It is dark and chilly—very chilly.—Surely 
this is death—is death.” And the sweet tones linger in a plaintive 
echo, broken only by the sobbing of the mother and the trembling sis- 
ter, or the passionate, subdued voice of some faithful servant. 

“ Oh, Missus !—Missus Fannie !” 

By the bedside stands the father, every muscle of the stern face 
quivering, and the warm tears coursing down the furrows. Fannie, 
his own darling,—so bright, and so happy,—dying !—could it be real ! 
—God gave, and God taketh away. 

“Itis hard to leave you, and I would have seen him,—it is better, 
perhaps, he is spared this,— it is well,—it is all well. Sister, read the 
Pilgrim’s song that he loved so.” 

“ When death is coming near, 
When thy heart shrinks in fear, 
And thy limbs fail, 
Then raise thy hands and pray 
To Him who smovths thy way 
Through the dark vale. 
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See’st thou the eastern dawn, 
Hear’st thou in the red, 
The Angel’s song? 
Oh, lift thy drooping head, 
Thou thatin gloom and dread 
Hast lain so long. 


Death comes to set thee free, 
Oh meet him cheerily, 

As thy true friend. 
And all thy fears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 

Thy penance end.” 


“True,—it is most true, 
—in eternal peace 
Thy penance end. 
“ Father,—Mother,—Constance,—poor, dear Archy!”—a_ smile 
flickered on the countenance,—one deep breath,—and the bright soul 


was with Him who made it. 
* * * - * . 


He is coming, changed most sadly from the thoughtless reveler of a 
week since. Fear has preyed upon him, and remorse dealt hardly ;— 


with an anxious step he is hurrying up the avenue,— 

“ Joe ” 

“ Massa !” 

“Tell me, is she”—but the question was unfinished, for a glance at 
that face told the answer,—so heart-stricken and imploring,—so com- 
passionate,—it revealed all. He could enter through that door now, 
—he could meet the earnest, silent pressure, and the tearful eye. His 
brain burnt within him,—his soul felt the iron;—she was with the 
angels,—pure and holy,—what connection had he with her. Passively 
the old man led him to the silent room, and there left him to his own 
reflection and the dead. 

Power of agony, that stretchest heart-strings to their utmost tension, 
—that dost dry the crystal fountains, and wreath coronets of seething 
fire around the temples, hast thou no compassion? Oh, relentless 
power, raise thy foothold from the neck of suffering human nature, 
and give place to softened and subdued grief,—that beneath its milder, 
purifying reign, there may be an opening for divine repentance. 

Gentler feelings are now stealing on the brother as he stands in his 
bereavement near the lost and loved one. Memory, working busily, 
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recalls bright scenes of the past ;—dreamily, thought flies along the 
future and awakens hope. Beat on, sorrowing heart, and with each 
throb shall arise repentance,—each convulsion brings thee nearer to a 
unison with the great, beating, sympathizing heart above! Come then, 
thoughts of sorrow, marching like a shadowy host along the great bridge 
which unites the heavenly to the human! Come then and create re. 
pentance for the sin and failure of the former life ! 

As the brother knelt beside the death-bed,—his face buried in the 
covering, and hands raised, convulsive, and imploring,—mercy tr- 
umphed, and the pent up feeling gushed forth in a flood of tears. 

He wept passionately, and long ; he knew not how long, for both 
time and place were forgotten, in the bitterness of grief, and reflection 
on the past. A slight touch recalled him ; he saw the dark room, the 
white covering, and the stony outline of the dead, and felt the gentle 
pressure of his eldest sister’s hand upon him. Sorrowing, they went 
forth together,—never more, oh brother, to forget the agony of that 
hour, or neglect its resolutions. 


(To be continued.) 


Mysteries and MMliseries of Male College. 


[The following fragments are from a Poem of the above title, delivered on a public occasion, 
The whole piece is too long for publication in the ‘ Lit,’ but these extracts are too good tobe 
lost.—Eps.] 


As the tadpole in his glad unrest, 

The muscles of his tail doth test 

And wriggles away ‘neath the noonday sun, 

As he sticks his head in the sand for fun, 

And sings from under the neighboring bog 

As he longs for the time when he ’Il be a frog ; 
So students now but half fledged men 

Long for that bright and glorious then, 

When, though they are very like poppies indeed 
That swell for a moment and then go to seed, 
Yet amid all Life’s changes, and ’mid all its cares, 
They get up when they please, and say their own prayers. 
. + . * a . - 


Once ’t was in my Sophomore year, I studied “Loomis” weak and weary, 
Studying that horrid volume of unintelligible lore, 
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That I might not fall a napping, then my knuckles I kept rapping, 
And my foot I kept a tapping, tapping on my chamber floor ; 
Though I tried so hard to stop it, still I broke out in a snore, 
A loud and clear, sonorous snore. 
While I lay there thus asleeping, and the crickets loud were peeping, 
Chirping forth their melodies, from underneath the door 
Suddenly I heard a squeaking, as of twenty barn-doors creaking, 
Or “appointment men” a speaking, sounding from the entry floor, 
Some bold phantom boldly walking, walking o’er the entry floor, 
The like I never heard before. 
Then how sadly I did shiver, and my flesh did creep, and quiver, 
As the horrid phantom came the nearer to my chamber door ; 
Not a moment staid or stopped he, but into my room quick popped he, 
And into a chair then dropped he, and sat his hat upon the floor, 
And an ancient look it had as it sat there on the floor ; 
Thus he did and nothing more. 
Presently the air grew stronger, I could bear it then no longer, 
For a horrid smell of sulphur, the Phantom then about him bore ; 
“My friend,” said I, “ where d’ ye come from? what’s the meaning of this 
hum-drum, 
I think you 've been drinking rum some, and have come in the wrong door, 
That being drunk you have forgotten what ’s the number on your door.” 
Quoth the phantom, “I’m a bore.” 
“Phantom,” said I, “thing of evil, thou that art much worse than devil, 
Thou most horrible invention,—thou whose name’s ‘ Bienial Bore,’ 
By the man who did invent thee, by the person who here sent thee, 
As thou hopest for verev6n, tell me, tell me, I implore, 
Can I, can I get a scheme? tell me truly, I implore.” 
Quoth the phantom, “I’m a bore.” 


And this Phantom, thing of evil, phantom still though most uncivil, 
Still is setting, never flitting, a most terrible old bore, 
And forgive me if I rant some, for into my room I can’t come, 
But I see that dreadful phantom, right behind my chamber door, 
Like a demon he is grinning, as he sits behind the door, 

This dread fiend, “ Bienial Bore.” 


Mlemorabilia Dalensia. 
MEETING OF THE CLASSS OF ’55. 


A meetine of the members of the Senior Class was held in the President’s 
Lecture room, Wednesday, January 10th, for the purpose of electing an Orator 
and Poet to represent them on the ensuing Presentation day. Ww. D. Auex- 
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ANDER was called to the Chair, and Messrs. M. B. Ewrne and G. Porrer were 
appointed tellers. The following gentlemen were elected: 

Orator,—Apotpue Battery, Vermillionville, La. 

Port,—Lyman D, Brewster, Salisbury, Conn. 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS—CLASS OF ’56. 


Greek Oration. 


Wa. H. W. Campsett. 


Latin Oration. 
T. K. Witcox. 


Philosophical Orations. 


P, W. Catxiys, 
B. D. Maeruper, 


N. BartHoLoMew, 
W. Fintay, 
MoN, Keeter, 
C. Rosrnson, 


L. 
Ss. 
G. 


J. L. Rackerr, 


L. L. Parez, 
First Orations. 


Orations, 
H. B. Brown, 
L. C. Fiscuer, 
C. Mayn, 
0.8. Taytor, 
8. F. Woops. 


Dissertations. 


R. M. Baker, 


C. T. Catt, 
R. Kinzer, 
E. A. Samira, 


First Disputes. 


G. F. Barrey, 
W. A. Busnes, 


S. Conprz, 


J. O. Denniston. 


J. L. Wurrney. 
Second Disputes. 


G. P. Barker, 


T. Brown, 
J. CLARK, 
J. Cort, 


E. O. Cowtes, 
C. M. Depew, 


M. H. Arnor 
A. Corr, 


F. Hopeg, 


First Colloquies. 


C. A. Swirr. 


Second Colloquies, 
L. E. Mitts, 


L. R. Packarp, 


E. C. Town. 
E, F. Wiii1aqs. 


C. E. Fettows, 

W. Jounson. 

H. E. Parper, 

A. G. WILKINSON, © 


SournMmayp, 
WALKER, 


J. R. Frencn, 
W. T. Kirrrepeg, 
J. Martin, 


J. M. Fiske, 

J. Gay, 

ZT. BP. Mass, 

J. N. Hattocr, 
E. P. Nerrteton, 
C. Rieurer. 


R. C. Dunsar, 
E. Rossins, 
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Editor's Table. 


Sirtinc here in our cosy College room, by the side of a blazing wood- 
fire, near the close of this College existence, and with the roaring of the wind 
without, as it tosses the arms of these giant elms like the baton of the conduc- 
tor of some grand orchestra of nature, there comes over us a fit of reverie and 
sad musing, unlike the rollicking vein appropriate for the Editor’s corner. In 
fact, this whole term has been a gloomy one, partly from the aspect of nature, 
and partly from the sudden transition from the turkeys, mince-pies, bright eyes, 
and Christmas festivities of home in general, to the monastic, monotonous, 
melancholy, misanthropic, mud puddles of this miserable place. And yet the 
town is good enough in itself, and there are many, very many delightful associ- 
ations clinging around it; but it is a bad place in wet weather, and reminds us 
of Weller’s saying, that “weal pie’s very good when yer sure it aint kittens.” 
The present impassable state of the streets places us very much in the condition 
of the army before Sebastopol, where five miles of dreary mud and slush separate 
the hungry soldiers from their rapidly cooling breakfasts. We do not propose to 
imitate them by the construction of a railroad from our beds to our buckwheat 
cakes, but we often pant for the realization of the Yankee’s dream, who imag- 
ined a pair of suspenders which would so contract on his approach to water as 
to lift him safely over the puddle and land him on the other side. It seems as 
though, while our respected Professor has been lecturing to us on all the varie- 
ties of meteorological phenomena, nature has been getting up illustrative ex- 
periments on the grandest scale to suit every case. 

We do not ask you how you spent vacation, for Christmas holidays you must 
have enjoyed, unless, like a dilapidated Senior friend of ours, you stayed here all 
vacation (as he said) to study law, and cram for a spectral examination. A much 
more sensible plan, for amusement and edification, (considering the source,) was 
that of two romantic and susceptible carpet-knights of the Junior class, who 
made a bet as to who should first kiss, salute, or osculate (we stand cor- 
rected) any young lady friend, out of New Haven, and not a member of either 
of their families. We went along with one of the parties to see fair play. 
He succeeded with a buxom black-cook, but from the terms of the bet, was de- 
cided to have lost. 

Speaking of kissing and black-cooks reminds us to make room for the follow- 
ing billet-doux. It was found in a private drawer of this same amorous Ethio- 
pian. We vouch for its authenticity on our editorial honor. 


My pear Miss 
It is the Power of Love Roused Me to Right thoes few Lines 
of Preshes Love to give my harte eas, for it is Like The Troubled See that is 
continually casting up its mire and Dirt Why is the trouble it’is Because there 
is A Mighty Power controls It. My mind is controld by your Flashing Coun- 
tenance which Magnify the hart of A many Young man. I am lost an swoleed 
up in the an the Last Evening I was in your Presents my Soul leap for joy. 
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My mind Run Deep in the Valley of Humility an then I comprehended on 
fair Damsel that her Looks was so Pleasing an her charms arso Maseing I fancy 
no other my True Love but The thou art the Sourse of oll My Joys. 

Bare This in Mind if you Pleas you aire the one for me an the only one [ 
flatter not, it is below my Dignity. The Sweet Kiss I was Permited to In Joy 
was sweeter than the honey That Drop from the Comb. it Appeared To me 
Like the Preshes ointment that Run down The Beard even the Noble Man of 
God ; who was fill with Joys of him who gave him Power to Injoy The Blessing 
of this world. I Hope to meet you A Gain before Long, for I want to know if 
Tam him or Do you Look for A Nother ; Stay Not thy words being sed in Sea. 
son and out of season. You now the Coccoo is A fine Bird She Bring us Good 
Tidings and tell us now Lies. So it is with you to Bring me Good Tidings that 
my harte May melt in Love at the utterance of Consolation to Trouble Mind 
and to Bleeding Soul. if it isto Mary Say so for the time has come. 

No More Respecfully Yours. 


The exalted style of this affectionate epistle reminds us also of an old story 
of professional pomposity and naval technicality, which many have heard, but 
which nevertheless is too good to be lost. It appeared once in the following 
form in an English newspaper: Shields, doctor, (looking learned and speaking 
slow,) “ Well, mariner, which tooth do you want extracted? Is it a molar or 
an incisor?” Jack, (short and sharp,) “It’s in the upper tier, larboard side, 
Bear a hand you swab ; for it is nipping my jaw like a bloody lobster.” 

Much longer might we chat with you, were there space, but we are placed in 
the situation of the gardener from the Emerald isle, who had some earth lying 


in an unsightly pile on one of his flower beds. He finally concluded, after much 
reflection, to dig a hole in the garden and bury it. We can’t, 

We must bid you adieu for another month, with the western wish, that in 
ascending the hill of prosperity you may never meet a friend. 


N. B. We revive the following antiquated squib, as an accompaniment of the 
article on choosing a profession. 
“Two lawyers, when a knotty cause was o’er, 
Shook hands, and were as good friends as before; 
‘Zounds,’ says his client, ‘how comes yaw, 
To be such friends, who were such foes just naw?’ 
‘Thou fool,’ says one, ‘ we lawyers, though so keen, 
Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but what’s between.’ ” 








